MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
ing and a thoroughgoing analytical skill. But in spite
of his technical insight (see Die Knnst der Erzahlung,
1904) and his occasional brilliant successes as narrator,
he has not achieved a single novel of major importance.
Throughout his extensive work he has praised the re-
deeming power of humility, devotion, and surrender:
not only in the two most spectacular of his novels,
Christian Wabnschaffe (1919) and Der Fall Maurizins
(1928), but still more plausibly in his earlier account
of the strange foundling, Caspar Hauser (1908), does
the rare individual, sensitive and nearly defeated by
the common "indolence of the heart," emerge the
greater for his suffering. Yet as his characters are
charged, even overcharged, with pseudoreligious pow-
ers of compassion, so the external elements of his
falsely realistic contemporary world become exor-
bitant and sensational. On the surface Wassermann's
novels appear to be documents of present-day conflicts;
but his social thinking was essentially sentimental
and private. If it had been otherwise, Wassermann
might now be regarded as the most expert crafts-
man of the naturalistic succession.

In their form these and other popular novels avoid
the radical idiom which was to become so character-
istic of the subsequent generation. Impressionist deli-
cacy and naturalistic determinism had become equally
suspect during the years before 1914. George's Blat-
ter filr die Kunst had prepared the attack upon both
attitudes. The artist now demanded images which were
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